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Sunday the ministers will preach upon the 
worth of good books for boys, and through 
the week the newspapers will publish spe- 
cial articles, incorporating some of the 
facts presented in this paper. The motion- 
picture houses of the several cities will 
also run lantern slides calling attention to 
our Every Boy's Library. In time we hope 
to make effective the same kind of pub- 
licity in every city of the country. 

In the foregoing, I have endeavored to 
tell briefly the story of the development of 
the book department of our movement. If 
time permitted, I would be pleased to go 
still further and tell of other plans soon 
to be realized, but I must use the last mo- 
ment or two to make even yet more em- 
phatic what I sincerely hope has already 
been made apparent, namely, that the rul- 
ing purpose of the national organization of 
the Boy Scouts of America is to render 
service in this as in every other depart- 
ment. 

In the promotion of our work when va- 
rious plans are proposed, one question is 
constantly asked — How will they promote 
and nurture the character development of 
American boyhood? Never is it a case of 
profits, but always, what profit will it be to 
the boys of our country whose we are, and 
whom up to the very limit of our ability, 
we try to serve. In this spirit, we invite 
your hearty cooperation. 



The ways in which we might work to- 
gether are too numerous to mention here. 
Having been privileged upon this notable 
occasion to present the work of its book 
department, the hope of our movement is 
that from this time forward all the librari- 
ans of the country may feel that together 
we are working in a common cause, and 
that we stand ready to serve each other, 
and so together help to solve for our time 
the pressing problem of saving the youth 
of this generation from the menace of 
mediocrity and the threat of viciousness 
so often found in cheap juvenile publica- 
tions. 

At the business meeting, the report of 
Miss Whitcomb, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on subject headings for a children's 
catalog, was read, in which the suggestion 
was made that the section recommend to 
the A. L. A. Publishing Board the printing 
of Miss Mann's "Guide to the selection of 
subjects in making a catalog of juvenile 
books," now in preparation by her. This 
was moved by Miss Moore and carried. 
Miss Isom of Portland was appointed to 
the advisory board for three years, and 
Miss Bogle as chairman of the Nominating 
committee presented the names of Miss 
Jessie M. Carson, chairman, Miss Jasmine 
Britton, vice-chairman, and Miss Janet 
Jerome, secretary for the section for 1915, 
who were duly elected. 
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The sixth annual meeting was called to 
order Tuesday, May 26, at 2:30 o'clock, 
by the chairman, Miss Corinne Bacon. 

The chairman appointed a Nominating 
committee, consisting of Miss Ernestine 
Rose, Miss Alice S. Tyler, and Mr. Edward 
F. Stevens. 

Proceeding to the program, the first 
topic presented was a symposium on 

THE FATE AVERTED FROM LIBRA- 
RIES BY LIBRARY SCHOOL EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

The first speaker was Miss JUNE RICH- 
ARDSON DONNELLY, associate professor 



of library science, Simmons College Li- 
brary School. Miss Donnelly said in part: 
It is by their exercise of all the select- 
ive function, both at the time of entrance, 
and throughout the course, that the schools 
may be of help to the libraries, by their 
trying out the candidates for the field in 
the attempt to obtain those whose educa- 
tion, cultural background, character and 
personality give the best reason to sup- 
pose they will succeed. The examination 
is but one means of testing but one of 
these qualifications, the educational and 
cultural background, but it is a convenient 
help in the great problem of fitting the 
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vocation and the worker. For that Is 
the question at the bottom of the matter, 
in the library field, as in every other de- 
partment of education today, and there are 
three elements involved: 

1. It is highly important that the li- 
braries should be safeguarded in every 
possible way from getting assistants who 
are incompetent. 

2. It is desirable, for the reputation 
and efficiency of the schools, that they 
should not admit material which will be a 
clog. 

3. It is even more fundamentally im- 
portant, perhaps, that the candidates 
should be tested as fairly and fully as 
possible for their own sakes, that those 
unsuited to the work may be turned away 
before they have wasted time and money, 
and have lost other opportunities which 
might prove to them the road to success, 
and that those who are well adapted to 
it may be recognized, even those whose 
formal academic credits might not seem, 
until so tested, to render them as eligible 
as others. 

While one may not find the entrance 
examination sufficient in itself, no one 
who has ever corrected such papers can 
doubt that the schools can save the libra- 
ries from some pretty bad material, unless 
as sometimes happens the discards of the 
schools are accepted without training by 
the library. The examination: 

1. Cuts out automatically those hope- 
lessly below par, and convinces them that 
they are not prepared for the work. 

2. Tests the value of certificates given 
by educational institutions and permits 
the school to supplement its knowledge of 
the ability of the applicants in subjects 
which even college work may not have 
tested. The chapter in Stover at Yale 
which rails so fiercely at college educa- 
tion, always reminds me of an entrance 
examination to a library school. 

A good examination does much more 
than test memory of facts crammed for 
an occasion, and often the one examined, 
or one glancing over a simple-seeming 
question paper, has little realization of 



what the answers will disclose. They 
will necessarily test spelling and English, 
the ability to read and copy accurately 
from the printed page. Some will prove 
what a fund of "things commonly known" 
the examinee owns. 

A few years ago an applicant told me 
in answer to a request to explain an al- 
lusion to "the prisoner of the Vatican," 
that she supposed "it meant the Pope, 
who was afraid to go into the streets of 
Rome because Roosevelt was there with 
his big stick." 

Some questions should be planned to 
give the candidates an opportunity to 
show a grasp of a subject, to marshal 
their knowledge into a logical order, and 
to show what critical judgment they have. 

Sometimes a question meant to effect 
one purpose does amazingly more. Once 
I asked as a test in current topics for 
some prominent members of the present 
English cabinet, and got the answer: 
"Asquith, Balfour, Gladstone and Lord 
John Russell." That coalition of the lights 
and shades struck my fancy as unparal- 
leled even in English history, and dis- 
closed a thorough misunderstanding of 
half a century of the political history of 
the country. 

The entrance examination is used as a 
symbol of the process by which schools 
are to sift material for the libraries to 
use, but the examination is merely an ex- 
pression of the kind of previous educa- 
tion which is thought best suited to li- 
brary work. I have wondered considerably 
in recent years whether history, literature 
and languages were sufficient. In the li- 
braries today, are not familiarity with the 
natural sciences and with sociological sub- 
jects as necessary to make an intelligent 
classifier or reference assistant as any of 
the traditional subjects? If I were ap- 
pointed to the high office of averter of fate 
from libraries, I should ask first that the 
candidates should have had, in college or 
elsewhere, a broad education in the lines 
indicated, and should use the examination 
as a useful auxiliary. 
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Miss Donnelly was followed by Miss 
JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, vice- 
director of the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, with the following paper: 

The functions of a library school are the 
selection, training, and placing of its stu- 
dents, and of these the second only is ex- 
clusively a school function. We are re- 
sponsible for the training given, but we 
can select only from among those who al- 
ready want to become librarians. 

For the attraction to library work of 
the most fit among the on-coming genera- 
tion, the profession as a whole is respon- 
sible, not the library schools. Now, bodies 
attract in proportion to their size and 
activity, so the number and quality of ap- 
plicants will be determined by the size 
that librarianship bulks in the public eye 
and by the opportunities it offers for valu- 
able, varied and well-remunerated service. 

Among those thus attracted, it is the 
function of the library schools to select 
the best. Selection, of course, implies re- 
jection, and it is this latter aspect of the 
subject that is implied by the title of this 
symposium, "The fate averted from li- 
braries by library school examinations." 
The title suggests two questions; first, 
What is this fate? and second, Is it averted 
by the library schools? The fate is pre- 
sumably the invasion of the profession by 
the ignorant, the inefficient, the lazy, and 
all the other well-known varieties of the 
unfit. Now, do the library schools actu- 
ally avert this fate? To do so they would 
have to guard all the gateways into the 
profession, which it is evident they do 
not do. Hence only a small measure of 
responsibility for the character of the per- 
sonnel of the profession belongs to the 
schools. Indeed, were the topic, "The fate 
averted from the library schools by their 
entrance examinations," I would approach 
the subject with more confidence. 

I am disposed to claim too much for our- 
selves as averters of fate, even so far as 
our own graduates are concerned. I am 
afraid none of us can claim that our round 
pegs are all perfectly round and all our 
square pegs are foursquare, needing only 



a normal adjustment to fit them to corre- 
sponding holes. Have we not all from 
mistaken kindness graduated students of 
whose fitness we were somewhat doubtful, 
only to have them break under the strain 
of actual responsibility? One such in an 
efficient, locally-trained staff would dis- 
credit not only her own school, but all 
school training. 

Sometimes, too, we make mistakes of 
another kind. Several years ago a lec- 
turer before our school ended her talk by 
saying: "I little anticipated this honor 
when I was turned down in the Pratt en- 
trance examinations some time since!" 
But the library schools certainly do make 
honest efforts to select wisely, some by 
the requirement of a college degree, others 
by entrance examinations, which I take it 
are the examinations referred to in the 
title. 

A set of specimen entrance examina- 
tions published in the circular relieves our 
school of a large part of the pressure for 
admission, only one-twelfth of those writ- 
ing for information are ever heard from 
again, by us at least. I trust the gentle- 
man who wrote from the Lone Star Bar- 
ber Shop, Blank, Texas, beginning, "I 
want to no if you teach Library Science. 
I want to prepair to take an examina- 
tion in the Civil Service Department for 
Library Science pertaining to agricul- 
ture," was discouraged by the circular 
from further efforts toward the library 
profession. Indeed, so marked is the dis- 
couraging effect of the printed questions 
that our entrance examination papers 
have not been such entertaining reading 
of late years as they once were. Still 
they are not without interest even now. 
I have kept a notebook for some six or 
seven years of treasures culled from ex- 
aminations. Not all of these are from re- 
jected candidates, however; some are 
chiefly of interest as showing some of the 
things that college students do not know, 
as for instance: 

"Farnese Bull was a Bull issued by the 
priests and monks of Farnesia." By a 
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three years' student at a leading state 
university. 

"Ascent of Parnassus refers to a Greek 
legend telling how Parnassus ascended to 
the world of the Gods." By a three years' 
student at a well-known girls' college. 
" 'Below the salt' — huried in the sea," was 
by the same student. 

The income tax is generally supposed to 
be a difficult subject, and those of us who 
have not had personal reasons for becom- 
ing acquainted with it might like to have 
the matter elucidated by a rejected can- 
didate of last year. "There are two pre- 
vailing opinions about the income tax. 
One is that to have the articles on the 
free list will be of benefit to both classes. 
The other is that having the articles on 
the free list gives the advantage to one 
let of people while it is disadvantageous 
to the other set. My own opinion agrees 
with the first one." 

This same candidate discriminated be- 
tween centrifugal and centripetal in the 
following words: "Centrifugal means to 
have some special point around which the 
others are grouped, and centripetal means 
having a hundred petals." 

Amusing as they are, I do not regard 
blunders like those of the Farnese Bull 
variety as unforgivable; we all have 
lapses of tongue and memory and infor- 
mation, but an answer like that on the 
income tax I do consider sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting a candidate, showing, as 
it does, confusion of thought, inability to 
reason or deduce clearly. So, also, do I 
consider the following. In answer to a 
request to arrange a number of names ac- 
cording to literary merit one applicant 
produced this: 

Jane Austen, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Mrs. Florence Barclay, Henry James, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Tolstoi, Maurice Hewlett, 
Edith Wharton, Gene Stratton-Porter, 
Thomas Hardy, E. P. Roe, E. W. Hor- 
nung. That indicates on the one hand 
either ignorance and bluffing, or on the 
other hand an utter lack of a sense of 
literary values, and in neither case fitness 
for a library school course. Another can- 



didate who placed Mrs. Burnett ahead of 
Hardy and James, Hornung and Gene 
Stratton-Porter ahead of Jane Austen, E. 
P. Roe and Florence Barclay ahead of 
Edith Wharton and Tolstoi, was also re- 
jected. 

I am not here to argue the question of 
entrance examinations versus college de- 
grees as entrance requirements. Much 
can be said on both sides, and if one has 
practically unlimited class-room space 
and a large corps of teachers, a combina- 
tion of the two — admission of college 
graduates by degrees and others by ex- 
amination — has much in its favor; but I 
do consider that one can tell at least as 
much about an unseen candidate as the 
result of a skillfully-planned examination 
as in any other way, less from the amount 
of definite information given than by the 
presentation of subjects. Judgment, power 
of discrimination, systematic and orderly 
habits of mind, originality, resourceful- 
ness, mental alertness, can all be tested, 
and my observation, extending over many 
years, leads me to believe that such an 
examination constitutes at least as fair a 
test of such qualities as does the posses- 
sion of an A. B. or a Ph. D. I feel that our 
entrance examinations have done as much 
to guard our own school, if not the pro- 
fession at large, from the invasion of the 
unfit as any other form of entrance re- 
quirement could do, and this conclusion I 
submit as the contribution of the Pratt 
Institute library school to this symposium. 



The concluding paper in the symposium 
was then presented by Miss MARY 
WRIGHT PLUMMER, principal of the 
library school of the New York public 
library, who said: 

Several things differentiate (or should) 
library school entrance examinations from 
the final examinations for certificate or 
diploma given in high schools and col- 
leges: 1. The school or college knows its 
student — the library school, as a rule, ex- 
amines a stranger. 2. The school or col- 
lege examines on a definite set of lec- 
tures or a definite portion of a textbook, 
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to see if the student retains correct im- 
pressions of what has been told him or 
her in lecture or lesson-period, or assigned 
in text-books. The library school has to 
discover a test of the contents of a stu- 
dent's mind in certain large fields of 
knowledge related to the work to be done 
later in libraries. 3. The school or college 
is preparing for no definite or limited pur- 
pose, and, except in the case of students 
intending to be teachers, will have no op- 
portunity of testing its product in actual 
work. The library school wishes students 
for whose general education it need have 
no concern, and it must therefore test at 
the outset their educational equipment for 
a definite work, since its product will be 
put to work immediately on graduation, 
and its failure in respect of education will 
probably reflect upon the library school as 
indication of the school's inability to give 
a real test. 

For these reasons it is not safe to ac- 
cept without question the diploma of high 
school or college, particularly the former. 
The examiner for the library school must 
keep in mind that the correct answers to 
questions are not all that should be con- 
sidered significant. Honesty, frankness, 
depth of information, versatility, social and 
educational background, maturity, sense 
of proportion and values, and many other 
qualities, as well as their opposites or 
negations, may be read between the lines 
of an examination paper. Perhaps the 
most discouraging feature of the unsatis- 
factory paper is not a plain "I don't know," 
but the constant attempt to cover up the 
fact that one doesn't know, by making 
wild guesses that show much more plain- 
ly the applicant's ignorance and, in addi- 
tion, a confused, even chaotic, condition 
of mind that is nothing short of appalling. 

Would you not feel that more could be 
done for a student who said frankly she 
had never heard of Moses than for one 
who stated boldly that "Moses was a faith- 
ful follower of Christ, was born about the 
time of Christ, and hidden in the rushes 
to escape the massacre of the innocents"? 
That is what two graduates either of high 



school or equivalent courses declared in 
a library-school test for a library posi- 
tion. The high schools, of course, are 
not supposed to teach Bible history, and 
the library school does not say that 
they should, but it does say that some- 
where, somehow, the person who aspires 
to do work in any library should have 
acquired some such knowledge, and that 
it is the business of the entrance exam- 
ination to find out if they have it. In 
the same examination in general infor- 
mation, a candidate claiming recent high 
school (or equivalent) graduation, in- 
formed the examiner— having had her 
own choice of a Bible story to tell — that 
Esau, being the elder son, had a right 
to prepare the pottage which was made 
to celebrate Abraham's death and to put 
the same on Abraham's grave. Another 
told the examiner that Ruth married one 
of the sons of Niobe. Where was this 
wonderful eclecticism, combining Jewish 
Scripture and Greek myth, taught? 

The same examination brought out these 
miscellaneous assertions: That Rachel 
was connected with Rome and that he 
was a great sculptor; that Lohengrin was 
an opera written by Tannnauser; that the 
defense of Warren Hastings was by Tous- 
saint POuverture. A manuscript was de- 
fined as a collection of leaves of paper 
generally written on, while another 
averred that a manuscript might be de- 
scriptive or expository but was never fic- 
tion. A horoscope was said by various 
candidates to be for such different pur- 
poses as examining the heart, determining 
the state of the weather, and surveying 
the universe, and the climax was reached 
in this particular set of papers when the 
referendum was defined (!) as "a refer- 
ence made by some person or body of 
persons to some other person or body of 
persons." Some pure guessing brought 
the statement that "Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs not to make reply" was in a 
speech by Daniel Webster, while another 
candidate professed to be equally sure 
that it came from the Birds' Christmas 
Carol; and Lady Macbeth (presumably 
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after the murder of Duncan) was charged 
with saying: 

"How strange it seems with so much 
gone 

Of life and love to still live on!" 
After these things, you will not he stunned 
to hear that "a triton was a myth with 
three heads and was larger than heroic 
size." One definition, that of a connois- 
seur as "one who sort of guesses at 
things," may not perhaps he so far wrong, 
though one feels sure the irony was un- 
conscious. Another definition innocently 
explained eugenics as "the science of good 
breeding." 

History and current events provide al- 
most as much misinformation as the gen- 
eral information test. Henry Lane Wil- 
son is represented by one as President 
of the United States, and by another, with 
no further characterization, as "a very 
able-bodied man." Charles W. Eliot is 
represented as a late explorer to the 
North Pole; William Jennings Bryan as 
secretary of state of New York, as vice- 
president nominated on the Republican 
ticket, but not elected, and in fact as a 
man who not only "in his time" but at one 
and the same time "plays many parts"; 
of Jane Addams it was condescendingly 
said that "some of her actions deserve 
praise and honor"; David Lloyd George 
is a Lord of the British Parliament and 
Viceroy to India; William Sulzer is gov- 
ernor of New York City. 

The misuse of language sometimes pro- 
duces puzzles that are hard to solve, as 
when one says, "One of the problems con- 
fronting the administration at Washing- 
ton is waste of water cresses." "The en- 
largening of the navy" is another phrase, 
and "long and ceaseless war" another; 
and "a high protected tariff," and "Mexico 
a revolting country," are two unintention- 
ally truthful characterizations. Logic is 
queer and logical processes not always 
evident; for instance, we fail to follow the 
reasoning in this answer; "California does 
not need the foreign element, for her re- 
sources are great, her climate alluring and 



healthful, and her foliage and flowers 
beautiful beyond compare." 

I should be sorry to have any one think 
these examples had been selected simply 
because they were laughable. They show 
one reason why librarians have such hard 
work to get themselves recognized as a 
profession. Many libraries which take in 
assistants who have the high school 
diploma, without testing them, are putting 
into a work which calls itself educational 
such young persons as these. Perfectly 
respectable, often naturally bright in mat- 
ters that interest them, quick to take up 
methods and using good common sense in 
their daily routine, but with nothing or 
worse than nothing in their heads as a re- 
sult of their education. The brightness 
and common sense are made the grounds 
of promotion until we have the one-time 
apprentice in an upper position where she 
comes into close contact with the public 
and forms the opinions of the educated 
public as to the qualifications of libra- 
rians. People come to the schools fre- 
quently, asking if positions cannot be had 
for protegees, and express surprise that 
it is so hard to obtain admission, saying, 
"I did not think the requirements could 
he so severe, Judging from the people I 
have seen in libraries." And that is the 
way we are judged, in nine cases out of 
ten. 

To go further back than the library, is 
it the fault of the high school that stu- 
dents should graduate in such confusion 
of mind, believing that the way into an 
educational calling is now open? Are the 
schools cramming into brains unable to 
hold, to estimate its value and classify it, 
a vast quantity of knowledge in lines un- 
related to anything in the student's ante- 
cedent history or experience? Boys or 
girls brought up on the classics of child- 
hood, able to dip into the books of their 
elders at home, and accustomed to hear 
at home discussion of the great questions 
of the day and to imbibe general ideas, 
have something to relate to the informa- 
tion received at school which is gradually 
woven into a garment of culture in which 
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they are entirely at home; but the child 
whose grandfather and even father could 
not read, whose home and social influ- 
ences have never assumed knowledge and 
an interest in knowledge to be a matter 
of course, is not ready to have this flood 
of information poured into and over him, 
and, unless he be a genius, the unreadi- 
ness is bound to show whenever he at- 
tempts to make manifest what he thinks 
he knows. Something has been skipped 
in his mental evolution — is it not a gen- 
eration or two? And would not the high 
schools do better to limit their services 
in certain lines to those who are ready 
to avail themselves of them; and to giv^ 
courses, not fitting for educational work 
such as teaching, librarianship and the 
professions, but for more suitable voca- 
tions, to those others whose children or 
children's children may some day be 
amply ready for the other? This sugges- 
tion may sound undemocratic, but is it 
not simply common sense, and would it 
not be in the interests of honesty, thor- 
oughness, humility and genuine education 
and culture? 

As to the libraries, if they must have 
help in such numbers that it is not pos- 
sible to limit choice to truly competent 
and prepared young people, is there no 
possible way in which the cultural, the 
representative side of the library's work 
may be limited to those who have the edu- 
cational and cultural equipment? There 
would seem to be a way out, if libraries 
would but take the trouble to experiment. 
Let there be, as in the public schools, 
clerical workers who (in the schools) 
cannot ever be teachers and do not aspire 
to be, but who do well their work as 
clerks; let it be understood that clerical 
work is not the work of a grade, a step- 
ping-stone to another kind of work, but 
that it is outside the main stream of pro- 
motion, though having a scheme of pro- 
motion of its own. Into this work, put 
all the young people whose lack of educa- 
tion, of inherited cultivation, taste, and 
refinement, unfits them for work with 



books and the public, and free the other 
members of the staff for the truly educa- 
tional and representative work of the li- 
brary. In a great emergency, the clerical 
assistant may be called on, but let her 
not be scheduled for any representative 
work. She will often make an accurate, 
industrious, clear-headed clerk, and, as a 
rule, she enjoys this kind of work, for 
which the three R's alone would be suffi- 
cient preparation. In a system with 
branches, the clerical force of one branch 
might do the clerical work of two, if con- 
fined to that work only, going from branch 
to branch. Doubtless such an arrange- 
ment would require careful study and 
planning, but once effected it would solve 
so many of the disheartening problems 
and difficulties that large libraries now 
struggle with, that almost any preliminary 
labor and effort would seem worth while. 
Before throwing the subject open to the 
meeting for general discussion, Miss 
Bacon called for the next paper on the 
program. It was presented by Mr. PRANK 
K. WALTER, vice-director of the New 
York state library school, and was en- 
titled: 

THE SELECTIVE FUNCTION OF LI- 
BRARY SCHOOLS 

The prestige of any profession depends 
primarily on the average ability of its 
members, and one of the first steps nec- 
essary for any profession to obtain recog- 
nition as such is to fix some standard of 
qualifications necessary for those in its 
ranks. No trade or profession can long 
exist as an organized line of activity un- 
less its practice is limited to those com- 
petent to carry on its particular work. 
Probably the chief reason why teachers 
and librarians are not more generally con- 
sidered professional, in the sense that law- 
yers and physicians are, is because nei- 
ther teaching nor librarianship has as yet 
any very definite general professional 
standards. 

Although at least one excellent profes- 
sional code for librarians has been for- 
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mulated, the absence of any organization 
with authority to put it into practice has 
so far made any such code quite inopera- 
tive or, at most, only suggestive. The 
points of view of library trustees are many 
and diversified and their power to estab- 
lish their own local standards of proficiency 
practically unlimited. There are evi- 
dences, on the other hand, that librarians 
are beginning to feel what teachers have 
long felt, and to some degree have counter- 
acted through required examinations and 
certificates: that while the doors to li- 
brarianship should open freely to all who 
are fit, they should also be closed to the 
unfit. 

In the absence of other organized agen- 
cies able to apply it, this selective princi- 
ple is perhaps nowhere else applied at 
present so thoroughly or consistently on 
so large a scale as in the library schools. 
Almost without exception they have from 
their start selected as well as collected 
students. Organized to meet measurably 
similar demands, they have through their 
requirements both for admission and 
graduation maintained relatively approxi- 
mate standards. Their courses of study 
have been definite in subjects, methods 
and aim. The field has been so wide and 
the time for preparation so short that no 
time could be spared for those deficient 
either in general education or tempera- 
mental aptitudes. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to demand a rather high av- 
erage ability from prospective students. 

Unlike some other professional schools 
which admit freely and later weed out 
drastically those unable to keep the pace, 
the library schools have usually consid- 
ered it more fair to all concerned to keep 
out from the start the doubtful and the 
obviously unfit, always, of course, reserv- 
ing the right to eliminate later those 
whose school work shows them to be un- 
fitted for library service. 

The correspondence files of any library 
school will show that librarians and trus- 
tees have pretty generally recognized 
the service done them by this restrictive 
policy of the school, and there is no doubt 



that in many minds the chief claims to ex- 
istence which the schools have, lie in their 
ability to supply promptly candidates for 
definite positions at such salaries as the 
libraries see fit to fix. In a general discus- 
sion on the subject of library training at 
the Ottawa conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1912, Dr. Bostwick 
summarized as follows this service to li- 
braries : 

"May I say just a word from the stand- 
point of one who is interested in the 
product of the library school, as making 
use of that product? I do not think this 
point has been alluded to at all this morn- 
ing, which is my excuse for intruding it 
upon you for a moment. 

"I want to emphasize the value of li- 
brary schools as selectors, which it seems 
to me is very great, transcending even, 
perhaps, their great value as trainers. 
I know a great many persons who use li- 
brary school students, who, if they were 
asked why they preferred one library 
school to another, would say it was not 
because the training in that school was 
so much better, or because the instruct- 
ors in that school were so much better, 
but simply because they got better people 
from that library school. Why? Because 
those persons, who exist in great num- 
bers, who are congenitally unfit to be- 
come librarians seldom get into such 
schools, and, if they do, they are not al- 
lowed to graduate. Consequently, if you 
choose graduates of those particular 
schools, you are always sure of getting 
good persons. Therefore, I regard the 
selective function of a library school as 
extremely valuable. No matter how good 
the training you give, no matter how good 
the instructors you have, if you allow peo- 
ple in your schools who are unfitted for 
library work, your product will be worth 
little." 

As long as those of equal qualifications 
are given an equal chance, this selective 
policy is justified even though disap- 
pointed candidates rage and college presi- 
dents eager for large enrollment imagine 
vain things. Every profession that is even 
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holding its own in public respect is tend- 
ing toward more and more limitation of 
membership. This may be set by profes- 
sional codes as in law or medicine, by 
state or local statute as in teaching (or 
again, in law, medicine or pharmacy), or, 
as to some extent in engineering and li- 
brary work, by schools training for a par- 
ticular profession. Schools supported by 
public funds are no exception; West Point 
and Annapolis are notoriously difficult to 
enter and stay in. Civil service commis- 
sions of all kinds (unless mere adjuncts 
to hungry political machines) make it 
more difficult every year to enter public 
service, and in many cases personality as 
well as training is considered by these 
commissions in making up the eligible 
lists. 

The confidence which libraries rather 
generally show toward library school 
students and the low percentage of fail- 
ures among these students, as compared 
with similar statistics of other profes- 
sional schools, amply justify the selective 
policy of the schools. It Is certainly true 
that not all library school students are 
unqualified successes (neither are all who 
are not so trained) ; it is equally true that 
some have had to make several trials be- 
fore finally finding their proper place; it 
is unfortunately true that some few have 
been downright failures, but the fact re- 
mains that this last class is proportionally 
small. The head of one school with about 
180 graduates finds only four among them 
who can fairly be considered failures. In 
another school which has nearly 800 for- 
mer students who have been in library 
work, the proportion of recognized fail- 
ures among those who have spent at least 
a year in training has been quite as small. 
Other schools would doubtless show sim- 
ilar records. In librarianship, as in ath- 
letics, business or war, it is the picked 
squad that wins. 

Recently the pleasures of library work 
have been rather widely advertised and 
more people than ever are looking to it 
as a desirable calling. The need of care- 
ful selection, therefore, becomes increas- 



ingly important. It is not more librarians 
as much as more good librarians who are 
needed. It is still necessary to combat 
the old idea that the library is the place 
where the mentally fatigued or anaemic 
can find pleasant employment at profitable 
rates, and not only the "congenitally un- 
fit" (to quote Dr. Bostwick), but those 
whose dormant abilities have become 
atrophied by age or disuse, must be dis- 
couraged from making an attempt that 
is sure to lead to failure. At present this 
task seems to fall chiefly to the schools. 
At least there seems to be evidence that 
librarians rather frequently evade respon- 
sibility by referring such cases to the 
schools for final disposition. 

The library, even more than the library 
school, should be interested in this mat- 
ter. One year, or at most two, is all the 
school has to do with any student. It is 
the library to which he or she goes which 
suffers or benefits longest and most acute- 
ly according to the care with which the 
selection has been made. Not because 
they are the only means for adequate 
training, but because they are one means, 
the library schools deserve the active sup- 
port of the profession in their attempt to 
select. 

One very practical means of support is 
easy to apply, that is encouraging good 
students to attend such schools and dis- 
couraging others. Librarians should be 
best able to recognize symptoms of profes- 
sional promise or probable failure, and 
frank discussion with young men or wo- 
men interested in library work would be 
of great value. Moreover, the immediate 
benefit to the library of a few competent, 
well-trained home people would not be in- 
considerable when there arise flurries of 
local patriotism, incited by officials who 
are patriots for revenue only but who seek 
to curry favor by noisy attacks on alleged 
favoritism shown toward well-trained non- 
residents. 

Librarians can also aid by reporting 
points in which students have been suc- 
cessful, as well as those in which they 
have failed. It is almost as important for 
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the schools to know wherein their selec- 
tion has heen successful as wherein it has 
failed. 

Again, support of the selective attitude 
of the schools may at times imply active 
resistance to, as well as passive observa- 
tion of, the attempts of institutional heads 
to place the schools on a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative basis in the mat- 
ter of admission. Most of the existing 
schools have at some time been subjected 
to pressure of this sort, and, though it has 
usually been resisted successfully, it is al- 
ways a potential point of attack which 
may, as it actually has in several in- 
stances, imperil the very existence of the 
school itself. Perfunctory or even impas- 
sioned general resolutions will avail lit- 
tle as compared with the direct, personal 
statement of librarians or interested 
friends. 

Similar service may be done by point- 
ing out to boards of trustees and legisla- 
tive bodies definite cases in which the 
careful work of the schools has been of 
service to the community or the state. It 
may be humiliating, but it is true, that to 
most legislators, major as well as minor, 
the library is an appendage rather than 
a useful organ of the body politic, and the 
very recent past has shown a discouraging 
number of cases in which the library has 
been among the first to suffer when the 
cutting of appropriations has become epi- 
demic. In such cases, it may be well at 
times to support, by direct appeal to in- 
dividual legislators, the institution which 
trains for service as well as the institu- 
tion in which the service is performed. 

The so-called "regular" library schools 
cannot of themselves apply sufficiently 
the process of selection. The need of the 
principle should be impressed more insist- 
ently on conductors of training classes, 
summer schools and all other agencies 
which professedly train or which properly 
can train only for minor positions. The 
private, as well as the officer, must be 
fit for his work, and his training, within 
its proper limits, must be as careful. 
The nurse, no less than the physician, 



must be one of a picked class. The as- 
sistant, no less than the department head 
or the chief librarian, should be care- 
fully selected and carefully trained. The 
American Library Association could very 
perceptibly raise the standard of the whole 
profession by encouraging the establish- 
ment of well-planned courses of training to 
replace the hit-or-miss methods, which are 
so often all the minor assistants get, and 
by using its influence to have admission 
to any grade of library service limited to 
the very best persons possible under local 
financial limitations. 

The professional training committee of 
the A. L. A. has very properly conducted 
an investigation of existing library 
schools, with a view to criticizing their 
service to the profession as a whole. Cen- 
sorship by the Association implies support 
as well as criticism. No adulation or un- 
due support of the schools is necessary. 
They are not doing the whole work of 
professional training, nor is it likely or 
even desirable that they ever should, but 
they are doing at least a part of the work 
of making librarianship a profession 
worthy the consideration of men and 
women of ability. Much of their influ- 
ence is due to the care with which their 
students have been selected, and librari- 
ans who have never attended these 
schools, as well as those who have, will 
be benefited by insisting that this policy 
be maintained and made even more rigid. 
In short, those outside as well as those 
inside the schools may very properly en- 
dorse for library work the statement of a 
committee appointed by the New York 
State Teachers Association to report on a 
professional code of ethics for teachers: 
"The most important of these [obliga- 
tions], for the teaching profession, are: 
first, the obligation to fix and maintain by 
the whole weight of its influence the high- 
est practicable standard of preparation 
for the profession. . . ." 

The chairman called on Mr. Azariah S. 
Root, chairman of the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on library training, to open the dis- 
cussion of the four papers. 
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Mr. Root expressed his appreciation tc 
graduates and directors of library schools 
for their fulness of reply to his question- 
naires. He said he was glad to have such 
emphasis placed on the selective function 
of the schools. There were an increasing 
number of people wishing to enter the 
profession, but not willing to put sufficient 
time into their preparation; and that, from 
the replies he had received to his ques- 
tionnaires, he wondered whether the se- 
lective function had gone far enough; 
whether there should not be a raising of 
the educational standard. 

To this question, there was another side 
to be considered: whether libraries are 
ready to pay for the advance in standard. 
If the library schools stiffen up their stand- 
ards of entrance, and require a college 
diploma, will the libraries offer their stu- 
dents from $1,000 to $1,500 immediately on 
graduation from the schools? 

Mr. Root approved heartily Miss Plum- 
mer's suggestion that there should be a 
distinction made between the clerical 
worker in a library and the more highly 
educated and trained worker. With this 
distinction, libraries could make a general 
standard of higher wage to maintain their 
highly-trained assistants. 

He added, further, that his correspond- 
ence showed a splendid enthusiasm of li- 
brary school graduates for their library 
schools, the almost universal response be- 
ing to the effect that the library school, 
as it stands, is a good, all-round prepara- 
tion for any kind of work, to be supple- 
mented afterward by special training. 

No further discussion following, the 
chairman announced the next number on 
the program; a paper by Miss ANNIE 
CARROLL MOORE, supervisor of work 
with children in the New York public 
library. 

TRAINING FOR THE WORK OF A 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 

Sixteen years ago at Miss Plummer's re- 
quest I presented a paper entitled "Spe- 
cial training for children's librarians." 
Looking back across the years I marvel at 



my own temerity, not merely in writing 
the paper, but in daring to teach the the- 
ory and practice of the management of a 
children's room after an experience of but 
one year of practical work in the library 
and with no specialized training — for none 
then existed. 

I learned a very great deal, and as no 
one of the students of those classes is now 
engaged in library work with children, I 
feel reasonably safe in presenting the sub- 
ject again and in stating that the general 
principles of that first paper are still ac- 
tive factors in my conception of work with 
children in free libraries. They read as 
follows: General training in library work; 
personal fitness; first-hand knowledge of 
children and their books; appreciation of 
good pictures; the recognition of related 
things and the tracing of their connection 
in books, in art and in life. 

The Training School for Children's Li- 
brarians of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh was established in October 1901, 
and the children's librarians' course 
given by the Pratt Institute library school 
as a second-year course was not contin- 
ued after June 1901. Two classes of stu- 
dents were graduated from it. . . .* 

It was a wonderful opportunity that the 
New York public library presented to a 
special worker in 1906. Again I found my- 
self learning a very great deal from the 
work, the workers and the public, and liv- 
ing over and over again my own first ex- 
periences with untrained heads of chil- 
dren's rooms. 

The recognition of the value of special 
assistants in children's rooms was shown 
as soon as a demonstration of service had 
been given. A special grade of children's 
librarians was created in the graded serv- 
ice, ranking equally in salary with the 
grade of first assistant. Promotion to this 
grade was made on the basis of personal 
and educational qualifications and of dem- 



* The similarity between the work of a 
state library commission and a branch 
library system was illustrated by refer- 
ring to a series of lectures given at the Iowa 
Summer Library School in 1902, 1903 and 
1904. 
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onstrated ability to administer a children's 
room satisfactorily. 

At this time there were several assist- 
ants whose work in children's rooms re- 
vealed ability of high order and who 
•showed capacity for growth. These as- 
sistants were unable to take a library 
school course. In order to secure for the 
library the full value of their services a 
special course of supervised experience 
and training, known as the qualification 
test for the children's librarians grade, 
was planned and carried out by the su- 
pervisor of work with children, in co- 
operation with the librarians of the 
branches to which the assistants were as- 
signed. 

The course consisted of six months of 
practical work as an associate children's 
librarian. The time was divided between 
three branches, selected as affording ex- 
ceptional opportunities for the study and 
experience of typical work in large, small 
and medium-sized libraries. One morn- 
ing each week was spent in the supervis- 
or's office in book-order and statistical 
work, so planned as to give the assistant 
broad views of the general work and an 
exact knowledge of what to do should she 
be called to the office to act as a regular 
assistant in an emergency. 

Once a month there was a lecture upon 
children's books and a discussion of sug- 
gested and required reading, conducted by 
the supervisor but planned primarily to 
develop the critical ability and Independ- 
ent judgment of the assistant. 

During the six months the assistant re- 
ceived her regular salary and worked the 
full number of hours. At the beginning 
of the test an outline was given to each 
student assistant and to each branch li- 
brarian cooperating In the test. It was 
also stated that a thesis on the work of 
a children's room, embodying the writ- 
er's observations and conclusions based 
on this outline, would be required at the 
end of six months. 

Outline for assistants qualifying for the 
children's librarians grade in the New 



York public library to be used as a basis 
for preparing a thesis on 

The Work of a Children's Room 

1. Location of branch and study of its 

neighborhood. 

Extent of foreign population. 

Languages spoken by children and 
grown people using the branch li- 
brary. 

In what ways does each branch meet 
the conditions of its neighborhood, 
and what is the effect of recognizing 
differences in community life upon 
the work of the library as a whole? 

2. Book collections: circulating, refer- 

ence and reading-room. 

Size of collection. Adequacy to the 
needs of the branch in question. 

Duplication. Adult books in the chil- 
dren's room. 

Condition of books on shelves and as 
returned from circulation. 

Repairing. Approximate time spent 
in mending. 

Binding. Proportion of strong bind- 
ing. Reinforced binding. 

Discarding. Average number of is- 
sues before discarding. 

3. Division of work: 

In what way is the work for children 

carried on? 
If administered as a department, why 

is such a division made? 
Number of assistants in the branch. 
How scheduled in the children's room? 
Work out your own Ideas by making 

a workable schedule. 

4. Registration and overdue work: Par- 

ent vs. teacher or tradesman as ref- 
erence. 

5. Reference and reading-room work: 

Effect on the work in general. 
How to increase reference work. The 

value of reading-room collections. 
Make a list of the books most enjoyed 

by children in the reading rooms 

with which you are familiar. 

6. Evening work: 

Number of hours children's room Is 
open. 

Character of attendance. 

Restriction of circulation. Reasons 
for restricting. 

Should children's rooms be open even- 
ings in all parts of the city? 

7. Story hours, clubs, and reading cir- 

cles. 
Describe the effect on the work and 

on the assistants who tell stories. 
Personal experience in story-telling or 

reading aloud. 
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8. Pictures in a children's room. 

Do the children pay any attention to 
them? Suggestions for interesting 
children in pictures and in the mu- 
ral decorations. 

Make a list of twelve pictures for a 
children's room. 

9. Informal discussion of children's books 

with the supervisor of children's 
rooms, based upon required and sug- 
gested reading. 

10. The selection and ordering of chil- 

dren's books: Choice of edition. 
Replacements. Duplicates. 
The use of statistics in connection 
with the office of children's rooms 
as a partial measure of the vitality 
and growth of the work of each 
children's room in relation to the li- 
brary as a whole. 

11. Visits to libraries, schools, settle- 

ments, playgrounds, and other in- 
stitutions related to work with chil- 
dren. 
Discussion and written reports of 
■5 visits. 
Suggested reading. 

The object of this outline was to set 
clearly before the student assistant, the 
children's librarian with whom she was 
associated, and the branch librarian, the 
main features of the course and to extend 
the time for observation and thought over 
a considerable period, during which time 
it was being translated into intelligent 
action. 

The qualification test was given for two 
consecutive years previous to the estab- 
lishment of the library school in the New 
York public library. The results were of 
such immediate and far-reaching benefit 
to the library service as to seem suggest- 
ive in outlining fuller courses of train- 
ing for children's librarians or for libra- 
rians in general who need a more inti- 
mate practical knowledge of work with 
children. 

As I am largely indebted to my associ- 
ates in work for the suggestions noted in 
this paper, and as their suggestions are 
based upon varied types and some length 
of experience in the New York public li- 
brary and elsewhere, I trust I shall be 
pardoned for presenting a phase of library 
training in personal form. When I was 



asked to write this paper I turned in- 
stinctively to our representative workers 
with children and put these questions to 
them: 

1. What do you think library work for 
children really is? 

2. What subjects do you think should 
be included in a course of one year of spe- 
cial training for a children's librarian? 

3. What subjects would you emphasize 
as best adapted to meet the needs you 
have felt in your own work? 

Out of forty-five answers to the first 
question I have selected five as perhaps 
best expressing the personalities of the 
workers in relation to their work: 

"My idea of library work with children 
is that it is an opportunity given to those 
of us who love books to form a taste for 
reading in others. In its simplest form it 
should be merely an amplification of the 
pleasure we experience in recommending 
to a friend a book that has delighted or 
deeply moved us." . . . 

"Library work with children is the pro- 
motion of human welfare, by furthering 
through books the development of ideals 
and the growth of knowledge of those who 
are later to carry the full responsibility of 
citizenship." 

"Work with children should not be lim- 
ited to a knowledge of books and an un- 
derstanding of children, but should in- 
clude a respectful regard for the opinion 
of parents and an elastic appreciation of 
the efforts and accomplishments of all 
who work for the common good of chil- 
dren. It should include a knowledge of 
the history and traditions of the races 
from which the children come and some 
knowledge of the degrading conditions to 
which children are subjected, as well as 
the ennobling influences surrounding their 
lives. Work with children is limited only 
as it is undeveloped — its scope is indefin- 
able." 

"The strongest conviction that I have 
about the work is that one simply can- 
not know enough, and if I may add be 
enough." 
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"Library work with children Is a living, 
growing, changing experience of contact 
with literature — and with life in successive 
generations — most fully expressed in a 
room in which beauty, order and a love of 
human intercourse are to be felt on cross- 
ing its threshold." . . .* 

They unite in giving first place to the 
comparative reading and study of liter- 
ature for children, adult literature as well 
as juvenile, the mediocre and the poorest 
as well as the best children's books, and 
wish to base their reading and study on 
lectures given by a number of persons 
who have had long and varied and inti- 
mate experience with books. 

They urge more practice on broader 
lines and a fuller coordination of prac- 
tice work with the lectures relating to it, 
to the end that an assistant may stand 
more firmly on her own feet when placed 
in charge of a children's room or depart- 
ment in a strange city or town. 

"The practice work should get the stu- 
dent somewhere. Too frequently it does 
not and leaves one bewildered and uncer- 
tain" is the comment of one library school 
graduate and is echoed by others. 

The importance of visits to institutions 
concerned with the education and welfare 
of children is urged. Occasional lectures 
of an inspirational character should give 
point to these visits. 

Special optional courses in child psy- 
chology, story-telling, civics, sociology, the 
history of education and voice culture are 
mentioned by individuals as representing 
their own special needs. 

It is the general feeling that the margin 
of time for reading and finding oneself in 
work with children is too limited. Fewer 
lectures and stronger impetus to read and 
think and act would be worth trying in a 
library school offering special courses in 
work with children. 



•The workers in question represent nine 
different library schools. Some of them 
have taken general library training in one 
school and special training in another. They 
also represent training classes or supervised 
practice in several different libraries. Their 
length of library experience varies from one 
to thirteen yea*3. 



A careful examination of these papers 
and a survey of the existing needs in the 
field of work with children throughout the 
country leads me to make the following 
recommendations for a course of one year 
of special training for children's librari- 
ans: 

I. A course of weekly lectures and dis- 
cussions on literature for children, includ- 
ing the history of a special literature for 
children, a wide range of sources of sto- 
ries (for the students' own future use 
and for reference), a great deal of com- 
parative reading of adult literature taken 
together with children's books — including 
poetry, biography, history and travel, 
novels, essays and drama. In short, as 
full and enlivening a course in book ap- 
preciation and criticism as could be given 
in nine months with very little prescrip- 
tive reading of children's books. Special 
lectures on foreign picture-books and book 
illustration would be included in this 
course. 

Students should discuss Individual books 
and the results of comparative reading 
with great freedom and should be encour- 
aged to make written notes concerning 
their reading. 

II. A course of weekly lectures and 
discussions relating to the children's room 
itself. This course should also extend 
throughout the year and should be so re- 
lated to the practice as to give a fine 
combination of philosophic conception of 
work with children with business effi- 
ciency. 

The subjects would include the selec- 
tion and ordering of books, with the choice 
of editions, such special features of the 
reference work as are brought out by fes- 
tival days, pageantry, problems of civic 
interest, etc.; exhibits of books and pic- 
tures, relations with schools and play- 
grounds, the place of the story-hour — why 
we have story-telling in the library and 
under what conditions to attempt it; li- 
brary clubs as related to the gang prob- 
lem, and such sociological aspects of the 
work as are presented by the overdue, 
lost and stolen books; neighborhood ac- 
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quaintance; home libraries; the planning, 
equipment, decoration, and general care 
of a children's room. 

There should be a full bibliography on 
the general subject, from which reading is 
both suggested and done independently. 
Written reports and the compilation of 
short lists on a variety of subjects should 
be required. 

III. Supervised practice of a progress- 
ive character, including if possible two 
months of actual administration of a chil- 
dren's room during the nine months of 
training, or supplementary to it if the 
student has had no previous experience 
in a library. Observation should be devel- 
oped and stimulated, written reports and 
list-making required. 

IV. A course of lectures on children's 
rooms and their problems in large and 
small libraries: 

1. Historical account of library work 
for children in America. 

2. European libraries for children. 

3. The relation of work with children 
to the library as a whole. 

1. The relation of literature for chil- 
dren to literature in general. 

5. The public and its contribution to 
the children's library. 

6. The children's library and the 
school (public and private). 

7. The children's library and child wel- 
fare movements. 

8. The significance of children's read- 
ing in the life of a city or town. 

9. How to find oneself in a new en- 
vironment: 

Contrasts between the South, the 
Middle West, the Pacific Coast, New 
England and New York. 

10. The attack on the problem of or- 
ganization or reorganization; rural 
conditions, city conditions. 

11. Book selection and purchase for 
large and small libraries. 

12. The preparation of lists for print- 
ing and the evaluation of lists in 
print. 



13. The selection and training of assist- 
ants. 

14. Civic problems and the children's 
library. 

Continuity in this course as in courses 
I and II will contribute much to its value. 
There should be suggested reading, but 
no required work, and the course might 
be elected by first-year students. 

V. Field Work: Visits to museums, 
art galleries, schools, book shops and the 
book departments of department stores, 
and to various institutions, public and pri- 
vate, concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren. Written reports and discussions of 
observations made, with occasional lec- 
tures, preferably given outside the library. 
The collecting of reports and printed aids 
for future use. 

VI. Special courses to be made elec- 
tive and preferably given (with the pos- 
sible exception of story-telling) outside 
the library — at a university or special 
school where the library student would 
have the liberalizing influence of contact 
with other students: Child psychology, 
sociology, story-telling, civics, the history 
of education, voice culture, a course in 
general literature or history if needed. 

Graduates of library schools should be 
able to elect one or more subjects while 
holding salaried positions in a library and 
thus qualify for positions of fuller respon- 
sibility. So only does it seem to us that 
library work with children will grow to 
meet its larger possibilities and attract 
into its service those capable of realizing 
them. 

These are some of the questions which 
are being asked by librarians and trustees 
who are seeking for children's librarians 
or heads of departments for wort with 
children: 

Has she been successful in conduct- 
ing a children's room, in her relations 
with the adult public and the staff as well 
as with children? 

Is she accurate and to be depended 
upon? 

Has she sufficient judgment to expend 
book funds on her own initiative? 
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Does she know books from the practical 
standpoint of supply and demand? 

Is she capable of presenting work with 
children acceptably at a public meeting, 
before a class or an assembly of school 
children, or teachers, or parents, or of 
her own associates in library work? 

Can she conduct a meeting? 

Can she tell stories— if not does she 
know that she can't? 

Can she make a children's room attract- 
ive and keep it so? (This should indi- 
cate that she has a sense of order and 
form, of beauty and fitness, and that she 
realizes the importance of giving the pub- 
lic a true impression of the work and of 
sustaining that impression.) 

Could she plan and execute a library ex- 
hibit? 

Could she compile a printed list or cat- 
alog? 

Is she capable of making an adequate 
written report of her work, of interview- 
ing a reporter or writer and of convey- 
ing a liberal idea of the library's part in 
the life of the city or town? 

Finally, is she a specialist in a re- 
stricted field with an exaggerated and 
undeveloped view of library work with 
children and of children's reading, or does 
she see it in full relation to modern life? 

Such are the qualifications which the 
work itself is demanding more and more 
from its workers. The last decade has 
witnessed an awakening to civic ideals 
undreamed of in the past. The children's 
library is recognized as a force in the at- 
tainment of these ideals. Preparation for 
its work is a bigger thing than we have 
yet reckoned with, and the need for strong 
workers is so immediate and so wide- 
spread that we venture to ask that prac- 
tice work in large libraries be given its 
full measure of value by library schools 
and by the libraries themselves, and that 
students specializing in work with chil- 
dren be taught to conceive of it in terms 
of more responsible accomplishment dur- 
ing their student experience. 

We fully realize that no course in pro- 
fessional training can supply all that is 



needed in one, two or even many years, 
but experience justifies the belief that 
with a mind fully awakened to the value 
and the needs of the work, the developing 
power of the children themselves is soon 
felt; "and for genuine inspiration," to 
quote one of the children's librarians, 
"there is nothing like working in a room- 
ful of children." 



The last part of the program being 
given to reports on new courses in library 
training, the chairman called on Dr. Frank 
P. Hill, librarian of the Brooklyn public 
library, to describe the new course offered 
by that library for the training of chil- 
dren's librarians. 

Dr. Hill said that the purpose of the 
course was to train students for positions 
as children's librarians in the branch li- 
braries; that the candidates must have 
had a year of college work or its equiva- 
lent. The course would cover a period of 
nine months, and would consist of the- 
oretical training in general library science 
as well as in work with children. Prac- 
tice work in the branch children's rooms 
would constitute an important part of the 
training. No tuition fee would be charged, 
but the students would be expected to ac- 
cept appointments in the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. The courses on children's lit- 
erature and methods of work with chil- 
dren would be given by Miss Clara W. 
Hunt, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren in the Brooklyn public library; and 
the general courses in library economy, 
bibliography, reference work, etc., would 
be given by the principal, Miss Julia A. 
Hopkins. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler was asked to re- 
port on the new course given at the West- 
ern Reserve Library School this last year 
on "The public library and community 
welfare." Miss Tyler said that the course 
was experimental, but that Cleveland of- 
fered an admirable field for such a course 
with its fifty-five affiliated social organiza- 
tions; that the course had so proved its 
value that it would be given again next 
year, and other courses, heretofore given 
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earlier In the year, would be related to 
it. 

Miss Tyler added that, in order to make 
room for the work, the catalog course had 
been shortened by ten lectures, and it 
was the intention to shorten it still fur- 
ther in the future. 

Miss Plummer read the following report 
on a new course to be offered next year 
by the library school of the New York 
public library. 

Municipal Reference Course 

The New York public library, of which 
the New York municipal reference library 
is now a branch, has authorized the estab- 
lishment by the library school of a munici- 
pal reference course. It will be open to 
graduates or certificate holders of accred- 
ited library schools, if recommended by 
their schools, and to experienced librarians 
of proper qualifications, the latter to be 
tested, in part, by a brief examination in 
library economy and management. Satis- 
factory completion of the course will be 
recognized by a diploma in the case of 
graduates or certificate holders, and a 
statement of work done in the case of 
other students. The school will willingly 
act as reference in all cases. An age limit 
of twenty has been set, and a tuition fee 
of $15 per term for the three terms will 
be charged all students. There will be no 
paid practice, owing to the number of 
places in which practice must be taken. 

An advisory committee, consisting of 
Robert A. Campbell, municipal reference 
librarian, Adelaide Hasse, chief of docu- 
ments division, Dr. Charles C. William- 
son, chief of economics division, and Wil- 
liam B. Gamble, chief of technology di- 
vision, has been appointed by the director 
to assist the school in the planning and 
carrying out of the course. Work will be- 
gin as soon after the summer vacation of 
1914 as practicable. 

Miss Bacon asked Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, to speak about the new 
course on administration given last year 
by the library school of the University 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Dudgeon said that he 



wished to correct the impression that the 
course was a short-cut to library train- 
ing. The school had taken people with 
special qualifications along special lines, 
had given them the essentials in the tech- 
nical library courses, to which had been 
added university work and practical ex- 
perience; that the legislative reference 
work had been emphasized this first year, 
the practical work being done mostly with 
the state departments, although some had 
also been done with municipal libraries. 

This closed the program and its discus- 
sion. 

Immediately following, the business 
meeting was called to order by the chair- 
man. 

The first matter of business to be con- 
sidered was the revision of the by-laws. 
The secretary read the old by-laws. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, chairman of the 
Committee on revision of the by-laws, ap- 
pointed at the Kaaterskill conference, pre- 
sented the report of the committee. By 
motion, it was decided to consider the 
amendments, section by section. 

The report discussed, approved and form- 
ally adopted, is as follows: 

BY-LAWS— PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 

Revised 1914 
Name 

This section shall be called the section 
on professional training. 
Object 

Its object shall be the discussion of mat- 
ters relating to training for librarianship. 
Membership 

All persons actively connected with the 
training of librarians in regular library 
schools, summer library schools, training 
or apprentice classes, and librarians or in- 
structors in normal school classes in li- 
brary economy, are eligible for member- 
ship. 

Members of the A. L. A. who are in- 
terested in the object of the section are 
welcome to participate in the discussions, 
but shall not be entitled to vote at busi- 
ness sessions. 
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Officers and Committees 
The officers of the section shall be a 
chairman, a vice-chairman and a secre- 
tary. The secretary shall be eligible for 
reelection for two successive years. 

There shall be a program committee, 
consisting of the chairman, the secretary 
and one other member appointed by the 
chairman. 

Meetings. 

The section shall meet at the time and 

place of the annual conference of the A. 

L. A., at which time the election shall be 

held; and may hold executive sessions at 



such other time and place as the officers 
may appoint. 

The report of the Nominating commit- 
tee was then presented: 

For Chairman, Miss Frances Simpson, 
assistant director, University of Illinois li- 
brary school; for Vice-chairman: Miss 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh, instructor, library 
school of the New York public library; 
for Secretary: Miss Julia A. Hopkins, 
principal, Brooklyn public library training 
classes. 

By vote, the report was adopted, and 
the secretary instructed to cast a ballot 
for the entire ticket. 
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The meeting of the section was called 
to order by Mr. W. T. Porter, chairman 
Friday morning, May 29, in the New Wil- 
lard Hotel. Mr. THOMAS L. MONT 
GOMERY, state librarian of Pennsyl 
vania and trustee of Wagner Institute 
Philadelphia, spoke on 

DUTY OF TRUSTEES AS TO 
LEGISLATION 

It is presumed that the question refers 
to legislation which his been or may be 
proposed to the different state legisla- 
tures or to the United States Congress. 
I do not know that the trustee has any 
well-defined duty in this direction. I be- 
came a trustee of the Apprentices library 
in Philadelphia shortly after graduating 
from college, and the duties as laid down 
by that organization for Trustees were 
very definite. Every bill was closely 
scanned by the members of the board 
and was paid immediately upon the ap- 
proval of the proper committee. The char- 
acter of the literature was watched, and 
carelessly written and vulgar books and 
those of exaggerated statement were 
wiped off the face of the catalog. I have 
belonged to other boards since then but 
none of them have required the same def- 
inite duties as this board. 

There is not often an opportunity for 



Trustees to forward legislation. When 
such an opportunity comes I should think 
it would be fully within their duty for 
such Trustees to advance proper legisla- 
tion by every means within their power. 
When I first took up library duties the 
only legislation which could be found 
upon the books was a law directing that 
the dog tax should be handed over for 
the support of libraries and reading rooms. 
Gradually laws began to appear providing 
for first or second or third-class cities or 
other divisions of the state, and some 
attempts were made to build up a general 
library law, but these efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 

There is very little use of a Trustee tak- 
ing up legislation unless he intends to fol- 
low the progress of bills relating to li- 
brary matters and to bear the annoyance 
of many discouragements with a bland 
optimism. I have had charge of library 
legislation of the greatest importance 
which has been voted down in the morn- 
ing and passed in the evening by a sub- 
stantial majority. Such was the procedure 
in the bill prepared for the Legislative 
Bureau in Pennsylvania. These results, 
however, are not produced without defi- 
nite hard work and a knowledge of how 
such matters are handled. I should 
rather trust such measures to the care of 



